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College Song. 


1 All hail the College that we love, 
At the throne, the throne of wisdom’s sway, 
Oh, let us lift our songs above 
The thronging multitude to-day, 

No pride of riches here may sue: 
The head, the heart, the hand, 
United must be true,— 

Be true to thee, our White and Blue, 
When they join our happy band. 


CHORUS—Then cheer anew for the B.Y.U. 
We've come to work, to live, to do; 

We'll raise the &andard—bear it through; 
Our hearts are true to the B. Y. U. 


2 There is no emblem half so sweet 
As our colors, colors pure and true. 
There is no banner that we greet, 

Like thee, our dear old White and Blwe. 
No youth its beauty ere denies; 

Such thought no maid allows, 

For Blue is in her eyes, 

For Blue is in her bonnie eyes, 

And of White her thoughtful brow. 
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HE ONE PRICE FOOT FITTER, 


For Shoes That Wear 72 West Center Street, Provo 


The Central UP-TO-DATE BARBER SHOP 
First-class Work a Specialty (Baths in connection) 
226 W. CENTER ST. THOS. 5. JONES, Prop. 


E. A. Mitchell MAIBEN 
The Tailor Glass & Paint Co, 


BOTH PHONES 
Clothing Cleaned, 262 WEST CENTER ST. 
Pressed, Repaired, _Beadeiartess for= 
Altered, Dyed | Artists’ Materials, Wall Paper, 
Both Ladies’ and Getlemen’s Paints and Glass, Painting, 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE Paper Hanging 


Why Not See At 272 West 
Sabe Money? D ° L. Van Wag enen Center Street 
For low prices and good quality in every- 
thing in the “READY-TO-WEAR” line 


‘Beebe Lumber Co. 


(INCORPORATED ) 
Wholesale and Retail 


LUMBER, FLOORING, DOORS, SHINGLES, SASH, 
MOULDINGS, BUILDERS’ HARDWARE, 
Mill Work a Specialty. 


Office and Yard: Cor. Third South and Academy Ave. 
Telephone 104. P.O. Drdwer 66. Provo, Utah 


Has the most complete line of Gro- 
€0. E. Howe ceries, Queensware, Sporting: and Ath- 
letic Goods in Provo, Base, Foot, and Basket Balls, Athletic 

Shoes, Suits. Our Motto: “Best Goods and Never Undersold.” 


Student's Headquarters 


For DRY GOODS, LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
SATR7TS, WRAPS AND SHOES 


FARRER BROS. & CO. 
Probo 


Domestic Steam Laundry 
JAMES HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE WORK 
Davis’ Store 498 N. Academy Ave. 
Branch Office 


Both ’Fhones 


W. H. Freshwater’s 
Ls the place to buy 
GUNS, FISHING TACKLE, SPORTING GOODS 
136 West Center, Provo, 


Phone 123 ¥ 


H. G. BLUMENTHAL 


Manufacturer of Galvanized [ron Cornices, Tin and Sheet Iron Work 
Plumbing and Heating. 


Both Phones 109 470-4 West Center 


Cash tells the Story 
at John T. Taylor’s Grocery Store . 
ee ee 140 West Center Street 


ALBERT S. JONES 


Carries a full line of Fresh Groceries. 
Call and be convinced, 
Ind. Phone 129 


309 S. Academy Ave. 


YORKSHIRE 


(Trade Mark 


Stands for individuality, character, hand 
tailored, perfect fit, all wool, no wrinkle 
just below the collar, no turned-back fronts 
thoroughly salisfactory toggs for men 


For Good 


P OVO City Things to Eat 
hery 


I5y 
230 


West Center 


“"* Archbold 


Pierce, Iber Johnson 
and Snell Bicycles 


The best equipped shop south of 


Salt Lake City. Umbrella re- 
pairing, Novelty repairing, Br- 
cycle repairing; “Musical sundries. 


176 West Center St. 


Phone 62 K Provo, Utah 


Wood-Clifton 
Mercantile Co. 


Palace Meat Market 


Meats and Groceries 
$. E. CHEEVER, Prop. 


Both Phones 120 West Center 


Excelsior 
Roller : 
Mills 
pe 
HOOVER BROS. 


for your Flower 
and Feed 


MRS. M. S. DUSENBERRY 


Millinery 
dt 


High Grade 
Exclusive Style 
Honest Value 


Call Up No. 12 


and the K. M. W. Company 


will be pleased to advise- you on mining 
stocks. We are connected by PRIVITE 
WIRE with Salt Lake Stock Exchange 
and can serve our patrons to best ad- 
BOUIGRC DoOScenles ok seca win waren ena ee we 


Can we do business for you? 


Both Phones No. 12 


24 N. ACADEMY AVE. 


Fletcher €§ Thomas 


THE MARK OF HONESTY on a shoe is the 
Star on the Heel, Star Brand Shoes are sold by 


Fletcher €& Thomas, tare 


LRecommended by all the B, Y. U. Students 


kg le S t On The Shoemaker 


123 N. ACADEMY AVENUE 


HOTEL ROBERTS 


W. D. ROBERTS, Proprietor 
PROVO, UTAH 


AMERICAN PLAN 


Rates 
$2 to $3 Per Day. 


ROOMS WITH BATH. 


Western Arms and 
Sporting Goods 
Company 


HIE only exclusive Sporting Goods house in Salt 
Lake City. Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Roller and Ice 
Skates, Athletic and Gymnasium Goods of every 
description, Sole Distributing Agent for Utah of 
A.G. Spaulding & Company, Send for illustrated catalog 


ECK'S Jewelry Store, pace THE 


Finest Stock of JeWelry South of Salt Lake 


carnage eweler 


95 Academy 


HEA T==PO WER= -«LIGHT Avenue, 


The Electric Co| 


Large stock of Electric Apparatus and Appliances 


THREE INTERESTING FACTS 
THE BALD WIN = the first and only Piano mude in THE WEST used in the 


New York Philharmonic and Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts by artists of international reputation. 


is the first and only Pianomade IN AMERICA ever honored 
THE BALDWIN with the “Grand Prix” (the highest possible recognition) at an 
international exhibition. 


THE BALDWIN ‘sthe first and only Piano in THE WORLD receiving such 


distinct honors the first time it was exhibited. 


Ear Datton €3 Blake Furniture Co. Provo, Utah 


Who Does Not 
Read 


The 
| - Saturday News? 


| Provo Commercial and Savings Bank 
Capital $100,000.00 


| GENERAL BA nKIne | 
Officers: 


REED SMOOT, President 

C. E. LOOSE, Vice-President SAFETY DEPOSIT 
F. T. FARRER, Cashier BOXES FOR 

F. A. BUTTLE, Assistant Cashier RENT 


LARSON § ANDERSON 


Prov o’s Popular Photographers 


Are not Excelled in Utah. STUDIO: 32 WEST CENTER 


BE WISE AND ORDER YOUR SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUP- 
PLIES, OPERA CHAIRS AND CHURCH FURNITURE from 


B. A. McMILLEN CoO. 
178-180 West Second South SALT LAKE CITY 


BOTH PHONES P.O BOX 398 Established Nearly 20 Years 


W. H. RAY & CO. 


(CAPITAL $25,000 00) 


5 7 NORTH On the ground floor of our oten building. 
cCACADEMY AVENUE In the heart of business district. 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loans, Rentals, Mining Stocks and 
Collections. We sell houses on small monthly payments. Don't pay 
high rent when you can pay for a house in this way so easy. 


John Saxey 


Groce r 


Both Phones 
65 North Academy Abenue 


O. K. HANSEN, D.D.S. 
UP-TO-DATE DENTAL SERVICE 
Commercial Bank Building 


Utah County Abstract Co. 


Licensed Abstractors of Titles, Real Estate, 
Transfers, and all kinds of 
Notary Work. 

H, F. THOMAS and F. C. ANDERSON 


Both Phones Room 127 Knight Block 
C. E. BOGARDUS 

The Young Man Expert Cleaner of Ladies’ and 
cuts a big figure with us, and we have Gent’s Clothes. Alterations 
planned for him. In school or college or wie R one 
business his clothes should be the echo of ofa mds. epairing 
his tastes. and not of his father’s or his LVeatly Done 
uncle's. So Stein-Bloch have made spec- Ind. Phone 153 A 139 North Academy Ave. 


ially designed sack suits and overcoats for 
him, in style adapted to his exacting de- 
mands in dress. We believe they are whut 
he has been searching for and ask him to 
come in and find out. 


NEW YORK CLOTHING CO. 


One Price To All Never Undersold 
36 W. CENTER, PROVO 


Reserved for R. ©. WATKINS 
ARCHITECT 


PROVO'’S FEED STORE 


Ind. Phone 128 NC CALL AND SEE US 127 West Center 


fue, 
CHOG-NUT 


5c. ROLLS 3c. 


i QUEEN OF ALL NUT Bact 
IMITATED EVERYWHERE. e 
urtartinteng, 


Probo Foundry & Machine Co. 


fron and Brass Castings, Engine and Boiler Repairing. 
Steam and Hot Water Heating. 
Sanitary Plumbing. 
P. O. Box 86 "Phone 77 


JULIUS JENSEN 
Diamonds, Wotches and Jewelry Peter A. Hansen 


Repairing Neatly Done 
and Guaranteed 


PROVO, CITY, = UTAH T atlor 


J. J. MARTIN, Tinner 
Roofing, Guttering and all kinds of 
Tin Work and Repatring. 

135 N.. ACADEMY AVE. 


Just West of Academy Avenue 
on First North 


E. R. BRIMHALL 
Moves Household Goods, Trunks, 
etc. and Delivers Coal 
558 E. 3rd South Bell Phone 273 Red 


Speckart Meat Co. 


PRIME FRESH AND SEASONED MEATS 
Wholesale and Retatl Dealers in Butter and Eges 


PRESIDENT BRIGHAM YOUNG. 
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Our Guide. 


The Prophet resolved that a temple of learning 
Should stand at the base of this great mountain chain, 
He knew that the souls of our sons would be yearning, 
For all the great truths that creations contain ; 

And so he asked God for the gift of the Spirit 

That leads men away from the darkness of night. 

This gift which our school has the right to inherit 

Will bind it forever to forces of light. 


2. 


The voice of that Spirit is ever heard calling 

The youth of our school to the standards of right. 

It bids them to seek out the weak who are falling, 
And lead them away from diseases that blight; 

It calls them to delve for the treasures of knowledge 
In caverns of gloom where no light ever came— 
This spirit of truth is the star of our college 

That shines o’er the spires of its temple of fame. 


3. 


The light of this star has been constantly beaming 

When poverty lurked in the halls of our home. 

A few loyal souls caught the light that was streaming 
And knew the school’s days of redemption would come. 
Great changes are here, but the star is still shining 

As bright as the sun that illumines the world; 

And virtue with knowledge her folds are entwining 
Wherever the White and the Blue is unfurled. 
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This Spirit of truth is the star of the morning 

That breaks through the storm-clouds of trouble and pain, 
And shows to the world that its cold beams of warning 
Are bright with the promise that learning will reign. 

Our College is climbing the mountain of learning, 
While forces of error its efforts deride ; 

It faces the storm, with no “shadow of turning,” 

For work is its watch-word and truth is its guide. 


—Alfred Osmond. 


Homes of the School. 


An historical sketch of the 
Brigham Young University takes 
the reader back to a time when 
Provo was a country village. She 
is not yet completely urbanized : the 
meek-eyed cow still pays the land- 
tax, even on our fine cement side- 
walks. But in 1875, and even for a 
decade thereafter, the threshing 
machine hummed on more than one 
spot where now clicks the type- 
writer, and the old fashioned horse- 
power, cumbered Main street at 
many a front gate, for brief inter- 
vals. 

Nevertheless, men foresaw even 
then the pre-eminence which Provo 
is destined to attain. One man in 
particular, believeing in the swift 
growth of the city, built a structure 
which must have surprised and de- 
lighted the sturdy pioneers, and en- 
couraged them to shed their log 
cabins and put on adobe. The 
Lewis block, for so it was called, 
occupied the ground now partly 
covered by the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ bank. It abutted on the 
sidewalk, and consisted of two long 
store-rooms below, with office 


rooms at the back, and a public-hall 
above. Directly over the two of- 
fices was a stage which was ele- 
vated four feet above the main 
floor. Three feet more had been 
taken from the height of the ceiling 
in the offices below, and the space 
thus created midway between the 
ground and the roof, made room 
for actors to drown, or hoist ore, or 
be hurled down rocky precipices to 
soft bed springs below. This cel- 
lar in mid-air is of historic signifi- 
cance, for it was here on the night 
of Jan. 24, 1884, that this first home 
of our beloved institution caught 
fire and burned to the ground. 

But I anticipate my story. The 
owners had no sooner completed 
this excellent commercial block 
than they discovered it to be the 
proverbial white elephant on their 
hands. It was thus that Brigham 
Young found occasion to purchase 
the property. : 

And so it happened that by a 
deed of trust, executed October 16, 
1875, he founded the Brigham 
Young Academy. A _ preliminary 
session had already been held the 
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From left to partition is the original “Lewis Hall;” from partition to right, 
“Smoot Annex.” 


previous year, with Messrs. Warren 
N. and Wilson H. Dusenberry, two 
young college-bred men recently 
from the east, as teachers; they 
were succeeded in the spring term 
by Dr. Karl G. Maeser, assisted by 
Miss Christina Smoot. But the 
first academic year is reckoned 
from August 25, 1875, when the 
school was formally opened, the 
dedicatory prayer being offered by 
President Daniel H. Wells. 

Four years later, when the writer 
first entered, the stage in the upper 
hall had been partitioned, the east 
half for the primary department 

grades 1, 2, and 3), and the west 
for the preparatory (grades 4, 5 
and 6). These were taught respec- 
tively by Mrs. Zina Y. Williams 
and Caddie Daniels. The interme- 
diate department (grades 7 and 8) 


occupied the large hall, and were 
presided over by Prof. Milton H. 
Hardy. Downstairs an academic 
department (commercials and 
grades 9 and 10 of the high school) 
occupied the east store room, and 
a normal department the west. One 
of the back rooms below had been 
utilized for a library, and the other 
for a principal’s office. The cellar 
under the stage had become a junk 
room, save the northeast corner, 
where Prof. James E. Talmage had 
carved for himself a cozy den, to 
which he took the first scattering 
students dabbling in the mysteries 
of chemistry. 

Such is a brief survey of the 
building and its occupants; but 
whenever I stir the memory-images 
of those days, recollections surge 
and clamor for utterance. Want 
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of space, however, forbids indul- 
gence in reminiscences. 


Dr. Maeser taught personally all - 


the normal course and*assisted in 
the academic class-work. Drs. J. 
M. Tanner and James E. Talmage 
were just beginning their splendid 
careers as teachers. - Dr. Brimhall 
. had been in attendance and gone 
back to Spanish Fork to begin un- 
raveling his great destiny as an ed- 
ucator. Prof. Benj. Cluff was for 
the ‘time filling a-mission in the 


Sandwich Island. Judge W. H. 


King was choir leader, and the best ~ 


dressed student in school. Senator 
Sutherland was among the promi- 
nent seniors, and would have been 
elected president, had a_ student- 
body been thought of in those days. 

The attendance averaged about 


250 students during that year; but 
in the-years- following it grew to 
350 and during one year to 400. 
This increase led A. O. Smoot, 
president of the board, to build two 
additions, one on the north and one 
on the east, thus furnishing four 
new class rooms. The downstairs 
room on the east was given over to 
the: Domestic Art department, and 
seemed always filled with young 
lady workers. Indeed, the entire 
school had-expanded, and was re- 
jeicing’ in its newly-found opportu- 
nity to’ grow, when the great fire 
Came +" 

That was a momentous episode, 
not only for the 400 students in at- 
tendance, but for the entire city. 
About midnight the flames had 
burst through the roof, startling the 


—— 


Burning of “Lewis Hall.” 
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neighborhood. The lurid glare lit 
up the snow for blocks around. The 


meeting house bell clamored the 
terrifying news, and soon bucket 
brigades were formed. But the 


flames had gained too much head- 
way, and fed by the keen, frosty 
air, they made a most magnificent 
rEyrotechnic display. Nor was there 
ever a more intensely fascinated au- 
dience than that of the saddened 
faces upturned to this funeral pyre 
of their Alma Mater. 

All the city had been aroused— 
all save the writer of this sketch, 
who peacefully slept the night away 
just two blocks from the conflagra- 
tion. Nay, more; he finished his 
breakfast undisturbed, blacked his 
shoes, combed his hair, adjusted his 
tie, strapped his books together and 
started for school. Picture the 
charred and blackened ruins that 
met his gaze as he turned the cor- 
ner! 

Considerable furniture had been 
saved, which now lay piled in irreg- 
ular keaps in the streets. Students 
were moving everywhere about 
the smoking embers, and of course 
noted with a smile the fact that I 
was carrying a useless bundle of 
books. There seemed to be no note 
of hope left in the undertone con- 
versation of the little knots grouped 
here and there. The only question 
seemed to bé how soon they could 
get ready to start for home. 

Presently Brother Maeser, whose 
white hair and dignified bearing 
had already made him venerable, 
mounted a chair, and called the 
crowds to order. There was hope 
shining out in his fine strong face, 


courage in the ring of his voice. 
Bidding the students not to lose 
heart, he invited them all to a meet- 
ing in the stake ‘tabernacle. Here 
the lesson of the fire was impressed 
upon us; and we were told that not 
only would the school go on, but 
that steps had already been taken to 
erect new and suitable quarters. 


Events moved rapidly that day. 
President Smoot had just complet- 
ed the bank building on the corner 
of Academy avenue and Center 
street; and although the First Na- 
tional bank corporation, the Smoot 
Drug company, and various office 
renters were ready and eager to 
move in, the grand old man waved 
them all off to give a free home to 
the homeless school. By the follow- 
ing morning black-boards had been 
made and placed on the walls, and 
desks and benches filled all the 
rooms. That the institution should, 
in the face of so overwhelming a 
calamity, lose only one day of reg- 
ular work, was always thereafter a 
source of tender pride to its first 
great teacher. 


But the bank building proved in- 
adequte for more than the normal, 
academic, and commercial depart- 
ments. It became a question, there- 
fore, whether or not to dismiss the 
grades. At this point another pub- 
lic-spirited gentleman came to the 
rescue. Mr. S. S. Jones had just 
completed a new store on the site 
now occupied by the Provo Meat & 
Packing company, and here the rest 
of the school found shelter; the in- 
termediate department below, the 
primary and preparatory above. 
Here also, as teacher of the ad- 
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vanced grades, President Keeler, 
our genial principal of the commer- 
cial school, began his useful career 
in the institution. 

As is well known, Dr. Maeser 
had not only to develop the school 
itself ; he had also to create the fac- 
ulty—both, be it said, out of very 
raw material. No doubt the vener- 
able educator had been much and 


Z.C. M. I. Hardware Store. 


often pained by the rawness of his 
young assistants. To improve his 
fellow teachers in general scholar- 
ship he arranged that each should 
teach as great a variety of branches 
as possible. Then also he contrived 
to give them an hour of his time 
after school on some high school 
study. It was thus that they got, 


for instance, an elementary knowl- 
edge of the modern languages. 
Now, immediately after the fire 
the subject chosen for this class 
was rhetoric and composition; and 
naturally the very first theme was 
the burning of the Academy build- 
ing—a description. My  fellow- 
teachers all glanced toward me and 
smiled. I can still see the look of 


commiseration on their faces. In- 
deed, I had become the subject of 
good-natured raillery from all 
sources—a sort of stone on which 
teachers and students alike whetted 
their wits. 

A few days later, Dr. Maeser 
made an oral criticism of this batch 
of themes, first, however, outlining 
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what the ideal description should 
contain. Against this criterion he 
weighed each essay in turn, point- 
ing out its shortcomings unsparing- 
ly ; then he closed with this remark: 
“Out of all these descriptions, there 
is only one that exactly fills the 
bill,” and proceeded to read this one 
in full. Modesty(!) forbids my 
naming the successful writer. Suf- 
fice it to say this composition-test 
stopped the badinage of my fellow- 
teachers once for all. Incidentally, 
it illustrates the fact that to describe 
well depends not so much upon the 
outer as upon the inner eye. 


By the time school was ready to 
open in the fall of 1884, the board 
had leased about three-fourth of the 
floor space of the Z. C. M. I. ware- 
house, near the depot, and _ parti- 
tioned it off into rooms suitable to 
the wants of the school, This build- 
ing, like the Lewis block, had 
proved to be a premature business 
venture, and so again the school 
found ready to hand a home fitted 
to its needs, with but little outlay of 
means. These quarters proved 
really more commodious than those 
in the first building had been; which 
fact accounts for the school remain- 
ing housed there for the next seven 
years and a half. The most serious 
draw-back was of course the annoy- 
ance from the hiss and clangor of 
moving trains. But strange as it 
may appear, in the case of the ma- 
jority of students, this very defect 
became a psychic advantage. Who- 
ever succeeded in becoming stu- 
dious, did so by such an increase in 
mental concentration, that no an- 
noyances in the nature of obtrusive 


noises could thereafter seriously af- 
fect him. 

To thousands of students now be- 
set by the hard realities of life, the 
old warehouse will ever be associ- 
ated with the dearest memories of 
youth; proving thereby that the 
power of a school in shaping char- 
acter does not depend upon elabo- 
rate buildings, nor ornate furnish- 
ings, but rather upon the spiritual 
and intellectual climate within its 
walls. To put it in the language of 
President Garfield in a tribute to 
the power of his beloved teacher: 
“Dr. Hopkins and a fallen log in 
the woods would constitute a great 
university at any time.” 


As the years wore on, Dr. Maes- 
er’s system of education was justi- 
fied by such splendid results, that 
seminaries and stake academies 
were established everywhere 
throughout Zion, and he was him- 
self chosen as General Superintend- 
ent of Church Schools, a position 
he held from the year 1890 until his 
death. Prof. Benj. Cluff succeeded 
him as president of the institution 
during the second semester of 1891- 
1892, the change occurring on the 
removal of the school to the new 
building, Jan. 4, 1892. Under his 
able generalship the school took tre- 
mendous strides forward. Without 
losing the spirit of the Gospel, 
which -had been its leading charac- 
teristic under Brother Maeser, it 
became all at once a modern institu- 
tion, and in touch with the best col- 
leges east and west. 

The new building, known now as 
the high school building, dates its 
beginning from the year of the fire. 
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College Building. 


Training Building. 


High School Building. 


Such was the feeling of sympathy 
for the institution, that $2,000 were 
taken in as subscriptions within a 
few days after its great loss— 
enough to buy the ground and lay 
the foundations, Here the work 
halted for six years. To President 
Cluff belongs the honor of renew- 


ing the agitation for its completion, 
and to President A. O. Smoot for 
furnishing the money. Not one man 
in ten thousand would have mort- 
gaged his home and personal prop- 
erty, as he did, to borrow money 
for such a purpose; and even 
though the Church, a year or two 
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afterwards, assumed the indebted- 
ness, this fine building, the first 
real home of the institution—since 
it was the first shaped to its needs— 
stands today a monument to the 


Uncle 


In appearance he was not strik- 
ingly unlike scores of other men. 
Imagine a man of medium height 
and sandy complexion, Although 
he is only fifty years old, you no- 
tice that his figure is bent and 
shrunken. His clothes, like their 
owner, have served a master faith- 
fully for many years and even yet 
have not outlived their usefulness. 
Now look at the old man’s face; 
you see that his features are regu- 
lar, that his beard and mustache 
are cut in the old English style, and 
that his eyes,though somewhat dull, 
are mild and patient. Yet there is 
an expression on his face that 
makes you glad that you do not 
need to ask a favor of him. Per- 
haps that is the most prominent 
characteristic of Uncle Benjamin 
Brown. 

“A mean, grasping old miser,” 
Neighbor Fowler called him, but 
then Fowler was such a superior 
man that his opinions were never 
tempered with tolerance for the 
failings of mortals. To the boys of 
the neighborhood who were just “at 
the monkey age,” Uncle Ben was 
the source of keenest enjoyment. 
To the children, he was the Bogie 
man ever ready to punish disobedi- 
ence, Older people had long since 
despaired of solving the mystery 
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man who did more than the found- 
er in the matter of means and self- 
sacrificing devotion, to make the 
Brigham Young University possi- 


ble. N. L. N. 
Ben. 
that seemed to envelop him, and 


gave all their attention and sym- 
pathy to his constant companion, lit- 
tle Betty. 

In his home, Uncle Ben was a 
person of small importance. Mrs. 
Brown, an invalid, but a woman of 
strong will, ruled with unquestion- 
ed authority. Uncle Ben was tol- 
erant because sometimes, after 
much pleading, coaxing and threat- 
ening, he would give a few of his 
carefully saved dollars to meet fam- 
ily expenses. Storms were fierce 
and frequent in that home. To an 
ambitious woman, unable to work, 
Uncle Ben seemed the personifica- 
tion of laziness. He would sit in 
the arm chair by the open fire-place 
—his paper fallen to the floor, his 
arms dangling at his sides, his head 
nodding first one way and then an- 
other—and doze for hours at a 
time. He did not care that the coal 
that gave out such glowing warmth 
was borrowed from a neighbor, that 
the landlord had threatened to put 
all the furniture in the street if the 
five months’ rent was not paid, or 
that the last piece of bread had been 
eaten for breakfast. He knew that 
before night came, his daughter, the 
proud mother of seven hearty chil- 
dren, would come for her usual 
daily visit. Peace would vanish 
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then; for she told the truth with 
such plain directness that she 
roused every mean, quarrelsome 
feeling, a good man was capable of 
knowing. In the end, however, she 
would send enough bread and pota- 
toes for a few more meals and thus 
make life worth living for another 
day. 

Perhaps Uncle Ben's character 
and. mode of life would have passed 
unnoticed, had it not been for little 
3etty, the daughter of his eldest 
son. This much loved but some- 
what wayward young man had 
married a beautiful girl far above 
him in wealth and social standing. 
After a few years of ideal happi- 
ness she died, leaving to the care of 
her sorrowing husband, a baby girl. 
After the last sad rites and when 
the once cosy home had been brok- 
en up, little Betty came to live with 
Grandma Brown, while her father 
sought comfort in travel. That was 
before sickness established itself as 
master. 


But now Betty was three years 
old and Uncle Ben was her friend 
and guardian. While he slept in his 
old wooden chair, she hunted and 
found mischief of all kinds. Often 
she would climb over chairs and 
table to a little cupboard that hung 
on the wall, and help herself to all 
she could find to eat. In her opin- 
ion a dish of flour porridge and a 
piece of bread and molasses was not 
enough to make her grow big like 
Uncle Ben. Once she crept through 
a neighbor’s window and found 
some wonderful shoes. True, they 
were several times too large for 
her, but they were shoes—a luxury 


unknown to her. In some way she 
managed to get them on and wake 
Uncle Ben from a long snooze by 
tramping on the hard stone floor. 
For these and scores of similar 
offenses, Betty was regarded as a 
very naughty girl. Uncle Ben be- 
lieved in the truth of the old say- 
ing, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child.” His rod was an old strap 
with a buckle on one end used only 
in extreme cases. Ordinary offenses 
were so common that a day seldom 
passed without punishment. If, 
however, the “strapping” was 
promised and Uncle Ben dozed un- 
til Betty had curled down in her 
cradle the next day’s punishment 
was doubled. Uncle Ben prided 
himself on being a man of his word. 


As the little girl grew older she 
learned that if she cried loud 
enough and long enough, Mr. Fow- 
ler or other neighbors would come 
to comfort her. But like all other 
things that gave her pleasure, that 
too, was not good for her. It would 
make her vain, so when the the 
neighbors were present she must go 
upstairs in the little back bed-room. 

In spite of all these trials Uncle 
Ben and Betty were fast friends. 
She knew that he wanted to make 
her a good girl atd though the 
process was trying enough some- 
times, she had been convinced that 
it was not his fault but hers. Oth- 
er children had money and clothes 
enough, but Betty’s mind was never 
troubled with such trifles. She wore 
the same clothes until they would 
no longer hold together, even with 
the aid of her best sewing ; then she 
was made the proud possessor of 
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another cast-off dress, contributed 
by one of the numerous. cousins. 
Other children might go to school 
if they liked it, but Betty was quite 
content with Uncle Ben for a teach- 
er. He gave her “sums” to do on 
her slate and then dozed by the fire 
so that he never knew how many 
times she washed her slate or how 
much water she used in doing it. 
She never doubted his wisdom, for 
could he not tell her what words 
meant when she spelled them from 
sign-boards he could not see? 
When Betty was ten years old 


new mama and life was changed, 
indeed. Though Uncle Ben’s au- 
thority was’ lessened he still had a 
chair by the fire-side, and as he 
watched her grow into wonderful 
womanhood he would murmur to 
himself: “Aye! she’s a_ beautiful 
lass—a beautiful lass. She needna’ 
thank her father, though. I did it; 
I didna’ spoil the child.” 

To the neighbors little Betty, 
now Miss Elizabeth, is a source of 
wonder and admiration. They can 
never understand the secret of her 
development under the guidance’ of: 


the strange papa brought home a_ Uncle Ben. Guel. 
Locals. 
Sing a song of geography, Prof. Andelin—‘‘Jos. Smith’s 


"Ritin’, readin’, mays and cans; 
Four and eighty trainers 
Making out their plans. 


When the plans are opened 

Scores of tongues sing this refrain: 
“Not accepted,” “Make another,” 
“Poor arrangement,” “Try again.” 


Judging from the looks on the 
trainers’ faces, critic class is the In- 
quisition, modernized. 


Superintendent Cummings spoke 
to the training class Thursday 
morning. His words of encour- 
agement were “far above rubies” to 
many troubled souls. 


“The man who has a thousand 
friends 

Has not a friend to spare; 

But he who has one enemy 

Will meet him everywhere.” 


father had at least two children and 
one girl.” 


“There is a kind of man who at- 
tends church regularly, and clasps 
his hands so tight during prayer 
time, that he can’t get them open 
when the contribution box comes 
round.” 


Trainer (in aim)—‘To give chil- 
dren the climate of Argentina.” 

Critics (in criticism)—‘Then if 
the climate is frigid they'll all catch 
cold.” 


Prof. Brown added a new convo- 
lution to the rapidly growing 
brains in psychology by stating pro- 
foundly that many people are older 
at seventy-five than at forty. 


Prof. Swenson (directing march) 
—‘‘Please move on your feet.” 
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Remarks by President Brimhall, Sept. 27, 1907. 


I am very much pleased to be 
with you this morning. I appreci- 
ate the strength that comes from 
this gathering in the morning. I 
wish to explain to the students that 
in case of domestic troubles, any 
irregularity at home,or trouble with 
your general life, you consult in 
heart to heart conversation with 
your theology teachers. Go to them 
with these things, at least first. 

If you have trouble with your 
lessons, do not go to some student 
and whine about it, but go right to 
your teacher, and tell him you can- 
not do this, you do not understand 
this, you are not doing yourself jus- 
tice, and the teacher will help you. 


Be brave with your teachers. If you 
are especially pleased with your 
teacher’s work, it will not hurt that 
teacher for you to say so to him, 
any more than it will hurt you to be 
commended. 

If you feel that you are not being 
treated right by the school, go to 
the Presidency, just as you would 
to your own father. 


I wanted to mention these things, 
so everything will move smoothly 
and beautifully, as it has done. 


In all your troubles, go to the 
Lord for help; in all your joys, go 
to the Lord in praise and thanks- 
giving. 


To Myself. 


(From the Diary of a B. Y. U. Alumnus.) 


O may I know the Lord as friend, 

And love for Him my life attend; 

May Freedom’s joy my soul e’er 
thrill, 

In yielding mine to Father’s will. 


O may I grow to love to give, 
And for the help of others live; 
May sweetest joy be mine to know 
That I have lessened others’ woe. 


May life eternal be my share, 
Under my Redeemer’s care, 

With those I love eternal joy, 
Eternal good my soul employ. 
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Retrospective and Prospecttive. 


“We are born!” is the quaint ex- 
clamation which declares the lit- 
erary birth, just eleven years ago 
today, of The White and Blue. The 
Editor of that day indulges in a 
Salutatory” in which his figure of 
exclamation becomes a metaphor 
depicting the felicity of the new 
“journalistic infant gasping for 
breath” on the occasion of its ad- 
vent into the world. To borrow the 
figure, it is a cause for continued 
joy that the “infant” has grown 
with a healthy growth until it is 
now a ruddy, vigorous boy with the 
encouraging hope of coming some 
day to the full stature of a man. 


A few historical facts, condensed 
from volume I, record the succes- 
sive steps leading up to the publi- 
cation of The White and Blue. 
These steps are: 

In October, 1884, was founded 
the Academic Review, “a two-col- 
umn, eight-page monthly filled to 
the brim with the doings of the 
school, edited by the President of 
the Polysophical society, and pub- 
lished without a single advertise- 
ment.” This paper,we are informed, 
was the first college paper pub- 
lished in the “state” [territory]. 

The Academic Review was sup- 
erceded about two years later by 
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the B. Y. U. Student, “a larger but 
somewhat more loose-jointed jour- 
nal edited by the students.” In 
1892, due to the emphasizing, by 
the Academy, of the work of pre- 
paring teachers, the name of the 


paper was changed to The Normal. 


About this time the Commercial 
college, having become a distinct 
department, began the publication 
of the Business Journal; and we are 
again informed that “the Academy 
has the honor of having first run 
two students’ journals at the same 
time.” 

In 1894, The Journal of Peda- 
gogy superceded The Normal and 
The Business Journal, and its publi- 
cation was continued until 1897, 
when The White and Blue was 
launched. 

Elsewhere in our present issue 
the evolution of the University 
from small beginnings is illustrated 
by cut and story. Side by side with 
this development has evolved our 
school paper. But the end is not 
yet. The success of the great Past 
inspires confidence in a greater Fu- 
ture. It is entirely in keeping, then, 
with the vision of bright days to 
come, that we look for an educa- 
tional journal to proceed. from the 
Brigham Young University, which 
shall number readers in every 
clime, and which, in all its pages, 
shall reflect the glory of Zion and 
her educational institutions. 


To the New Student. 


Do you want to enjoy your 
school days? Do you want to be 
at home here? If you do, listen. 

You are now a member of a great 


social body which has a work to 
do. With your help this organiza- 
tion may perform its best work 
with the most economical expendi- 
ture of energy. Without your co- 
operative work this body must suf- 
fer. 


3ut perhaps you are confused 
with what seems to be a complica- 
tion of college customs, regulations, 
organizations, Why not ask some 
one to explain. Once, we were all 
equally uninformed, Attend your 
class meetings, read The White and 
Blue, and the mists will clear away. 
You will soon find it a genuine 
pleasure to be a worker with us. 
Read in this number President 
Rasmussen’s article, “The Student 
Body Policy,” and interest yourself 
in what the school is doing, e. g., in 
athletics, in debating, in fixing the 
“Y,” and in pulling sage brush on 
our big farm. 


Two incentives urge you to active 
co-operation. First, work banishes 
homesickness and makes you well, 
strong, and happy; and your good 
health thus insured prevents the 
bacteria of social disease from set- 
ting up a disturbance in the body 
of the school. Second, duty requires 
your active allegiance to the Brig- 
ham Young University: first, be- 
cause the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity is eminently worthy of true al- 
legiance ;-and second, because, pre- 
sumably, you became a_ student 
here “of your own free will and 
choice.” 


Let your hearts throb in unison 
with the big heart of the school, 
and your College days will be the 
sunniest of your lives. 
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To All Alumni. 


You think often of the dear old 
school? Don’t you wish you could 
come back again and live over the 
old days? There is a way you can 
do it. Take the White and Blue 
and feel the old time spirit of youth 
return with the perusal of every 
copy. 

We are sending the White and 
Blue to all old students. They will 
hear of you and you of them 


through the Alumni notes. Sub- 
scribe today. 


Reciprocity. 


Students,—help those to live who 
help us to live. This means, pat- 
ronize our advertisers. If in this 
busy old world some ethical enthus- 
iast charges that this teaching lacks 
the highest ethical quality, we reply 
that so long as life is necessarily 
practical just so long must this un- 
gilded rule of necessity last—and 
this will be as long as we tarry in 
the flesh. Finances and ethics must 
compromise and walk hand in hand. 

Remember our advertisers when 
you go to trade. 


Student Body Policy. 


Andrew T. Rasmussen. 


To the casual observer, perhaps 
the most noticeable feature of the 
workings of the Student Body is 
its interest in the general welfare 
of the school. A glance along the 
line of improvements that mark the 
growth of the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity will only emphasize this 
point. The initiative in the move- 
ment that resulted in the building 
of the gymnasium; the means se- 
cured through student representa- 
tives, and the campus are notable 
monuments indicative of the stu- 
dents’ loyalty. 

Thus some years stand out more 
prominently than others. This, 
however, does not necessarily say 
that the students or that their or- 
ganization vacillate. It may require 
several years to complete a move- 
ment of consequence. The erection 
of the grand-stand three years ago 


was not the work of that year alone. 
Last year the students paid $211.15, 
and there is yet $280.60 to be paid 
on this building, 

Besides these larger undertak- 
ings, which stand out prominently 
and receive recognition, there are 
many other important functions 
performed by the association. 
Along with the growth of the 
school in its curriculum, equip- 
ment, and teaching force, there has 
been a steady growth in the rela- 
tionship between this and other in- 
stitutions. This means more com- 
plexity of function; necessitates a 
more thoroughly officered and 
equipped association; calls for 
more and better trained athletes 
and debaters; entails greater ex- 
pense; and hence necessitates an 
increase in the sources of revenue. 


_ Thus there are several dual track 
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meets each year, besides the state 
track meet. There is a schedule of 
ten basket ball games, the carrying 
out of which cost the student body 
$902.00 last year. There is the 
Utah Intercollegiate = Debating 
League, which calls for at least two 
teams each year from this school. 


In all these relations there is a so-’ 


cial element that should be fostered. 
To do this involved the expenditure 
of over $200.00 for banquets, etc., 
in the year just passed. 

In course of this broadening, ex- 
tension has gone on more rapidly 
than organization. And notwith- 
standing the efforts of last year to 
emphasize the latter, it is with or- 
ganization still in the rear that the 
history of 1907-8 is commenced. 
Recognizing this fact, the most con- 
sistent course to pursue is one that 
will bring the two phases more 
nearly equal. Or, briefly stated, the 
policy of the student body for the 
ensuing year is organization— 
more system, greater utilization of 
the power and resources within the 
association’s command, 

It is not the intention to attempt 
any great scheme of expansion, al- 
though several might be entertain- 
ed; for example, the placing of city 
water in the dressing rooms of the 
grand-stand for bathing purposes. 
This would be hailed with delight 
by the athletes. It would save 
them much time. But it appears 
just now, after due consideration, 
that it would be a wiser policy to lift 
the $450.00 indebtedness of the as- 
sociation. True, $280.00 of the 
amount need not be paid this year 
unless the sale of grand-stand tick- 
ets brings that amount into the 


treasury. But we must recognize a 
favor. The agreement by which it 
was possible to erect the grand- 
stand was drawn up and agreed 
upon at a time when it was thought 
very probable that the seats would 
bring in much more than they really 
have. This agreement is so very 
liberal that it is our moral obliga- 
tion to liquidate this indebtedness at 
the earliest possible date. 

Then there is the “Y,” which 
needs repairing. In fact, this mam- 
moth letter presents one of the 
problems that should be solved this 
year. Some method of preventing 
the growth of vegetation within the 
limits of the “Y” should be found: 
the present method may be contin- 
ued. If no such expedient is at 
hand, some other plan ought to be 
attempted. It is plain that it takes 
only a short time for the grass and 
oak brush to greatly impair the ef- 
fect. If the letter is cleared twice 
during the spring it will still be 
overgrown during the summer. The 
“Y” is just as important during the 
summer,although there is no school, 
as during any other time of the 
year. Some have suggested ce- 
ment. It is worth while to figure 
on putting in a portion each year 
until the entire surface is a cement 
block. It is the present policy to 
determine the best method. 

Last year a movement was in- 
augurated to investigate the feasi- 
bility of lighting the ‘““Y”’ with elec- 
tric lights, But it is very probable 
that nothing materially will be done 
in this particular further than to in- 
vestigate, and if found. practicable, 
to draw up definite plans. 


Another herald that is  con- 
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trolled entirely by the student body 
and that needs consideration, is the 
White and Blue. Unquestionably 
it reflects to a great extent the 
scholarship of the school. This pa- 
per is the official organ of the larg- 
est student body in this state. It is 
naturally expected that it should 
be in the van-guard of Utah’s col- 
lege papers. It is not the purpose 
of this article to rate the White and 
Blue as it has been in the past. The 
sole purpose here is to outline the 
policy that shall be followed by the 
association in publishing its official 
organ. If there are improvements 
that can be made, such improve- 
ments should be made. Attention 
has been called to the position of 
the Student Body among the other 
organizations of its kind. No argu- 
ment, therefore, is necessary to con- 
vince the students that the service 
of all the literary talent in school 
should be enlisted. The experience 
of the past has shown that there is 
a marked lack of interest upon the 
part of the class editors. The Ed- 
itor-in-Chief and the other mem- 
bers of the staff cannot consistent- 
ly, nor is it expected that they 
should, produce all the matter to be 
published. The general student 
mass ought to become more inter- 
ested in the paper by insisting upon 
having the best literary ability in 
each class, as class editor, and then 
by aiding these editors. By increas- 
ing the efficiency of this source, a 
better paper in general will be the 
result. Every effort will be made 
to have greater promptness upon 
the part of the staff and class edi- 


tors, in order that the issues may 
come out more regularly. 

There should be more competi- 
tion in interclass debating. Stu- 
Gents learn to debate by debating, 
and not by avoiding as many pre- 
liminaries as possible. The neces- 
sity of improvement in this particu- 
lar is becoming more evident every 
year. The medals awarded and the 
credit given ought to be sufficient 
inducement to bring out the best de- 
bating material for development. 
The Student Body has been taught 
to spare no means at its command 
to secure impartial and competent 
judges. Debaters may, therefore, 
rest assured that their work will be 
appreciated and duly valued. 

The policy established last year 
of honoring athletes will be con- 
tinued with added honors. A more 
permanent system will be  intro- 
duced and made a part of the con- 
stitution. It is also the aim of the 
organization to equip the track men 
better than ever before. 

Basket ball is so well rooted that 
nothing seems lacking to guarantee 
the formation of the most formid 
able team that ever defended the 
White and the Blue. 

The successful carrying out of 
these policies will depend largely 
upon the members. But it is the 
hope of the officers that the unwav- 
ering support shown in the past will 
be continued, that another page of 
history may be added in defense of 
the loyalty of the students of the 
Brigham Young University and of 
the efficiency of their organization, 
the Student Body. 
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Maeser Memonal Building. 


Provo, Utah, Sept. 10, 1907. 
Dear Alumnus : 

You are probably aware that the 
Alumni Association, at the last an- 
nual meeting, authorized the incom- 
ing officers to proceed to erect a 
Maeser Memorial Building. The 
advisory board, enumerated above, 
has been selected, and preliminary 
sketches of the building have been 
solicited from our best architects. 
We wish to advise the Alumni of 
our movements and get from them 
their suggestions. We therefore 
ask you a number of questions be- 
low which please answer, detach, 
and forward to us at once. 

Very respectfully, 
Tue BrigHaAM YouNG UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
Per SADIE PRESTON, 
Corresponding Secy. 

The above letter has been mailed 
to three thousand Alumni. The 
contents are explanatory of the pro- 
posed Maeser Memorial Building. 
All replies so far are of a very en- 
couraging nature. Keen interest is 
being manifested by prominent ar- 
chitects of Provo and Salt Lake in 
the competion for the plans of the 
building. Each architect is submit- 
ting a plan for a group of College 
buildings to be used ultimately for 
administrative purposes. 

Following are the names of the 
advisory board mentioned in the let- 
ter: 

G. H. Brimhall, Reed Smoot, S. 
L. Chipman, J. R. Murdock, J. B. 
Keeler, L. Holbrook, J. E. Booth, 
J. W. Paxman, E, S. Hinckley, 
Jesse Knight, J. W. Knight, R. E. 
Allen. 


Physiology Notes. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCIOUS- 
NESS. 


In recent years experimenters 
have been trying to find out wheth- 
er consciousness exists in lower or- 
ganisms. Some investigators, prom- 
ment among whom is Prof. Loeb, 
hold that the behavior of these or- 
ganisms can be accounted for, in 
some cases at least, on the physical 
laws of tropism; others, such as 
Prof. Jennings, maintain that only 
a sort of consciousness can be re- 
sponsible for the variability in re- 
sponse to stimuli which even the 
uni-cellular amoeba manifests. Oth- 
er scientists take positions interme- 
diate between these extremes. And 
the battle is still raging. 

The fruitful question in applied 
psychology is not when does con- 
sciousness appear in the ontological 
development of the child? but, what 
is its nature when it appears? The 
solution of this question is not so 
hopeless as that of the problem 
mentioned above, and the progress 
toward ‘its solution has already 
greatly enriched educational meth- 
od. Children are no longer re- 
garded as ‘little men’ and ‘little 
women,’ and our thanks for this 
change are due in a large measure 
to experimental comparative psy- 
cology. Consciousness in lower an- 
imals, even including those next to 
man in the psylogenetic series, is 
certainly very different from what 
it is in man. And the child’s con- 
sciousness is in many respects com- 
parable to that of the animals. In 
the mature human mind we find 
consciousness highly developed and 
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differentiated. We read into our 
“objects” much of what they rep- 
resent to us. The more complex 
and numerous our experiences with 
a certain “object” have been, the 
richer are the elements in its per- 
ception. The book, which is not 
even a stimulus to a young child, 
unless, perchance it is moving, 
stands for a whole series of possible 
experiences to the man who has 
touched and handled and_ read 
books. How different is a bird to 
the hungry cat, ready to prey upon 
it, from what it is to the naturalist! 
In the one case it is simply 
a stimulus leading to the sat- 
isfaction of hunger; in the oth- 
er case, the embodiment of 
the characteristics of its species, 
characteristics which have been ac- 
cumulated, perhaps, during several 
years of patient research. The “ob- 
jects” we perceive are largely what 
we make them, through the media- 
tion of past experience. All our 
perceptions are thus mediated 
with a high complexity of sensa- 
tions and feelings. The mediated 
constituents of our perceptions, 
those which our past experiences 
supply, are called by some writers 
the intent elements; those contrib- 
uted by the physical objective stim- 
ule, the content elements. The ‘‘ob- 
jects” which you perceive differ 
from those which I perceive by as 
much as your past experience has 
been different from mine. Each in- 
dividual’s world is largely what he 
makes it, in quite a literal sense. 
This intent element of our percep- 
tions is what we speak of as the 
meaning of things, the possible ex- 
periences which our _ perceptions 


represent to us. It is this element, 
I say, which is different for each 
of us, according to the richness of 
the past relevant experiences of 
each. 

The infant has at first no object 
—consciousness; it must first cre- 
ate its world of objects, and the 
progress of this creation is from a 
dull matrix to a highly specialized 
or differentiated object-conscious- 
ness. A lamp, e. g., to the infant is 
not somethnig “out there” which 
can be handled, something having 
weight, hardness, light, heat, etc. 
The experience of these qualities 
are yet largely foreign to the child. 
To it, therefore, the lighted lamp is 
at first no object; it is simply the 
source of a bit of restlessness as it 
stimulates the organ of sight. There 
can at first be no meaning to it; it is 
not yet any “thing.” 

The infant’s mind is not, how- 
ever, a tabula rasa, as Locks sup- 
posed ; it is essentially active, impul- 
sive, and that means constructive. 
It is forever encountering new situ- 
ations. If no conflicts, or necessi- 
ties for adaptation to new situations 
occur, consciousness does not devel- 
op. 

Its growth is associated with 
change. The habitual tends to be- 
come unconscious. It follows that 
adaptability is the thing to be de- 
sired. Probably the greatest ques- 
tion in education today is how to 
bring about problematic situations 
to raise consciousness to its maxi- 
mum intensity. That is what we 
call “making one thing.” The hab- 
itual activities employ neural tracts 
already developed. Meeting obsta- 
cles is what checks or obstructs im- 
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pulses, and gives development to 
the nervous system, by bringing in- 
to play new tracts and association 
fibres. This makes the individual 
more adaptable to new conditions, 
1. €., more educated, in a sense. 

It is to be observed, too, that in 
earlier years the human mind deals 
successfully only with the  con- 
crete. This is due to the imper- 
fect development of association fir- 
bres in the brain and to limitation 


of experience. As long as the 
neural development is incomplete 
there must of necessity be a defi- 
ciency in the power of associating 
together various experiences for 
purposes of abstracting general 
principles. The ability to represent 
experiences ideally must, therefore, 
be more or less undeveloped. 
(Some bearings of these facts 
upon education will appear rae 


The Spirit of Song. 


Where low-lisping leaves are full-laden 
With perfume by breezes delayed, 
Is’t here thou delightest to linger, 
Thou fairest of fair—lovely maid? 


Pray findest thou charms in the woodland, 
In the hush of the Summer’s eve, 

Or in the soft breath of the lilies, 

As, dreaming, fond secrets they weave? 


Ill 


And, perchance, when the dews of the morning 


Awaken the buds so soon, 
Do the sweet-toned bells of the fairies 


To music thy soul attune? 


IV 


The dear gentle bliss of thy presence 
Doth from every annoyance decoy, 
And ey’en the wild bird of the highland 
Can scarcely respond to thy joy. 

Vv 


Thy smile is the beauty of springtime, 
That e’er in affection doth shine, 
The light of thine eyes like Love’s praises, 
So trustful, so tender, divine! 


VI 


Pray whisper thy name, dearest loved one, 
My heart hath been yearning so long! 
She answered in tones of sweet treble, 


“T am the Spirit of Song.” 


—Minnie Iverson. 


There are seventy students en- 
rolled in the Music school this year. 
This means that there are seventv 
who are making music a specialty 


and not merely a side issue. It also 
means that the school will turn out 
seventy musicians who are profes- 
sionals, not amateurs. 


WHAT IS IT? 


That makes the students march 
like soldiers on Founders’ Day? 

That makes our hearts go up and 
down like a churn dash just before 
a basket ball game? 

That makes our men at a track 
meet run as if they were shot out of 
a gun? 

That inspires the yell-master? 

That makes the anvils, its next 
door neighbors, sound like the bells 
on a fool’s cap? 


IT’S THE BAND. 


Orchestra A and B have sixteen 
members each, and the advanced or- 
chestra has an enrollment of twen- 
ty-two. The latter has commenced 
work on the Fifth Symphony from 
Beethoven. The Music Society was 
organized Oct. 2, with W. King 
Driggs as president, and Mattie 
Clark as secretary. Three recitals 
have been civen already at which, 


among others, the followine classics 
have been rendered: “First Move- 
ment of the Unfinished Symphony,” 
from Schubert; ‘Scene De Ballet,” 
(violin) from De Beriot; “Faust 
Waltz,” from Gounod; “The Sum- 
mer,” (vocal) from Chiminade. 
Prof. Reid’s notes on musical top- 
ics are interesting features of the 
recitals. A talk on the late Edward 
Grieg was accompanied with a ren- 
dition of Grieg’s “Asa’s Death Mu- 
sic.” 

Prof. Lund is greeted this year 
by a large and well-balanced chorus. 
It consists of material that will be 
capable of brilliant operatic work. 
Wait and see! The choir seldom 
condescends to render the “late 
hits,’ but “See America First” is 
the product of one of their members, 
and they are glad to “boost” it. 

The music school faculty is very 
busy now, especially the principal. 
He has one pupil who persists in 
taking her lesson at two o'clock a.m. 
As she is the latest and most re- 
markable addition to the music 
school, and bids fair to become, 
some day, a prima donna, the pro- 
fessor goes about his task quite 
good-naturedly. 

W. K. D. 
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_ Student's Letter. 


Provo, Utah, Sept. 17, ’07. 
My Dear Langford— 


A self-evident, fact needs no as- 
sertion, but I am back at Provo. I 
had to draw in my horns and come 
sneaking back to the B. Y. U. Here 
is one item that I ran up against at 
Stanford: 


a eae 6d te Af pds 


I gave it up and surrendered. 
Was it Greek or Sanscrit, I won- 
der, or has a fly been in the ink and 
crawled over the paper. Then such 
a beautiful way to learn mineralogy 
—such language! Langford, you 
missed it. There were angles and 
planes, faces and edges, zones, 
henycoids and quions. There were 
interfacial angles and supplement- 
ary angles, faces and recurrences of 
faces, and parallel faces. There 
were “forms” and no “limit to 
forms ;” and the faces in a form 
might be 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 24, 48 or 
any old number so long as it was 
even. 

My, but how he rolled those 
things out of his mouth! I sat 
and wondered; then I laughed. My 
heart was sinking down into my 
shoes, but I had to laugh. He kept 
right on. Pedions and pinacoids, 
domes and sphereoids not astride 
the plane of symmetry. There were 
prisms and pyramids and bipyra- 
mids galore, both open and closed; 
and the number of axes was won- 


derful. I didn’t know whether he 
was referring to broad-axes, or the 
number of-axles in a railroad train. 
The extent of his planes far ex- 
ceeded the plains of Kildare. He 
emphasized the similarity of an- 
gles as the most important, pro- 
nouncing the word like “angels,” 
and looking significantly at two sis- 
ters who were present. I under- 
stood that much, anyway. A little 
more time was spent talking about 
striated faces, scalahedrons and do- 
deckahendrons and then we were 
asked to read this: 


6As As 7 PC— 


I had noticed this on the black- 
board when I came in, and I sus- 
pected that some chemistry student 
had been indulging in strong drink 
and had got hopelesslv mixed. Just 
then the bell rang and I got out of 
the door first. It was only one and 
a half miles to my lodgings, and 
three hundred feet more to the 
railroad depot. I did it in record 
time. B. Y. U. is good enough for 
me. Yours, etc., 

OVE: 


5d 


Devotional exercises without 
President Brimhall are as bread and 
honey without the honey. 


A student, the other day, while 
looking at the skeleton of a donkey, 
said: “Oh, we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” 
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Everyone interested in the ath- 
letics of our school is beaming with 
smiles over the unusual bright pros- 
pect for good teams, this year. 

With such men as Christensen, 
Chamberlain, Gurley, who played 
so well in our 1905 team, Chipman, 
of American Fork, who has had 
several years’ experience in the 
American Fork team; Simons and 
Jacobs, the stars of the class team 
games of last year, to start with, 
and an untold amount of new, un- 
tried material, competition for 
places on the basket-ball team will 
be as keen as the competition for 
standing room at devotional exer- 
cises. 

It is not necessary to mention the 
fine qualities of Homer and 
“Cham,” for both proved their 
ability to play basket-ball with the 


“best of them’ in 
games of last year. 

Coach Teetzel already has a good 
squad of basket ball players at work 
under the watchful eye of Mer. 
Rose, and as soon as players show 
proficiency in their class teams, they 
will be added to the first team 
squad. 

It should be an ambition of every 
man in school to win a place on his 
class team. The race for first place 
in the class team championship will 
be closer than ever this year, and 
we can look forward to some very 
interesting games during the noon 
hour. 

The track team is also fortunate 
in having so many first class ath- 
letes back to school. Riddle, Baird, 
Henline, Peterson, Irving and El- 
mer Jacobs, and Love, all “Y” men 
of last year’s squad are here and 
we will undoubtedly see Brockbank, 
Box, Willis, Gurley, Sprague, Mil- 
ler, Crosby, Epperson and some of 
the other new men perform some 
“wonderful stunts” on the track this 
spring. 

Even Rose says he is coming out 
on the track and show the new men 
how the old timers perform, 

More men than ever before are 
taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the gymnasium, 
where systematic courses of physi- 
cal training are given under the di- 
rection of Coach Teetzel, who aims 
to make physical training a pleasure 
as well as a physical benefit. One 
need only visit the gymnasium from 
4 to 5 each day, to see what part in 
the pleasures of school life the gym- 
nasium is playing. 


the exciting 
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Does it strike you? 


To possess a Y should be the de- 
sire of every man in the institution. 
In order to make good athletes it 
may be necessary to exert oneself 
until one’s tongue hangs down to 
one’s knees; but what of it? Oth- 
ers are doing it, and have done it, 
why can’t you? Are you afraid of 
the cold shower? Do you begrudge 
two hours per day to physical train- 
ing? Do you feel the colors of your 
Alma Mater unworthy of your de- 
votion, support and patriotism? If 
you do, you’re a scab! 


Bully to the man who “runs” to 
come to school,but “skiddoo” to him 
who comes to school only to run! 
Evidently there is a tight corner on 
the latter class, somewhere, for our 
squad this year is absolutely free 
from them! 


Above and below the shoulders! 


The average man is worth $2.50 
per day from his shoulders down, 
and about 50c a day from his shoul- 
ders up. That is actually strange, 
but dreadfully true. It may be the 
opinion of some that in the athletic 
department such men are usable; 


that all réquiréd--of a sprinter or 
distance man ‘is that he possess 
brawn and sinew. Most certainly, 
strength is an essential, the main 
essential in fact, nevertheless, 
strength not well directed is noth- 
ing more than a hindrance. There- 
fore, it is that part of man imme- 
diately under the cranium which 
needs the spading and cultivating. 
Can you imagine a man whose head 
is worth 50c a day, as a winner? 
Can you see him manipulating his 
stride, step, bearing, and _ speed, 
knowingly. and with almost geom- 
etrical precision? Or does he “light 
out” as though a big-mouthed ca- 
nine were in the immediate vicin- 
ity of his trousers? He stands just 
as much opportunity of winning as 
does a fat toad in a race with a 
specled trout, the race course being 
a creek of dashing ripples. Head 
work, men, is in demand! Make 
yourselves from your shoulders up 
worth $10 a day, and the rest of 
your physical makeup will be well 
cared for. Careful attention to 
every instruction of Coach Teetzel 
will show you what headwork 
means. Give us plenty of brawn, 
but let it be well seasoned with the 
brainiest of brains! 


Two Shades of Green. 


It is laughable to notice the cyni- 
cal gawping of some of the city fel- 
lows when their country relatives 
first think of trying either for a 
place with the track men, or a swing 
with the “wooden things that look 


like bottles.” But have you ever 
noticed the difference in the two 
classes of men after the finish of the 
two semesters ? 

The man from the city who has a 
head, and not a squash, upon his 
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shoulders will never ridcicule a 
country friend because of his per- 
sonal bearing, inexperience or be- 
cause of his so-called greenness. 
There are, however, some who are 
not that well-bred. 

The greenness of both classes of 
men is of two entirely different 
kinds. The metropolitan who, as 
above mentioned so inopportunely, 
exhibits the mediocrity of the stuff 
which is where his gray matter 
ought to be, has evidently overrip- 
ened himself and begun to mildew. 
A fuzzy kind of greenness that! 

The more one investigates the 
more thoroughly does one bump up 
against the fact that he is all of the 
mildew flavor. Just to think of this 
kind of greenness leaves a bad taste 
in the mouth. | 

The greenness of the “man with 


Class 
College 


The College Club was reorgan- 
ized at the beginning of the sec- 
ond week, with Morgan as presi- 
dent, Miss Gertrude Brown, vice 
president, and Miss Lewis, secre- 
tary. The department is much 
larger this year than it has ever 
been before. Many of the Senior 
High School men are talking col- 
lege work, thus bringing to our 
ranks energetic athletes, convinc- 
ing debaters and staunch club mem- 
bers. At our meeting a_ hearty 
handshake made us feel that we 
have firm friends in the club, and 
that with our energetic and capa- 
ble officers we can certainly crown 
this year’s work with success. 


the hoe” is of a different nature. He 
may be compared to a brass kettle 
that has been left out in the back 
yard during the winter, and has 
become green with corrode. A mas- 
ter hand at burnishing and scouring 
will soon have a surface as bright 
as were the bronze gates of Solo- 
mon’s temple. It ts possible for 
such a one to take a high polish. 
The pitchfork wielder generally 
starts to shine about two months 
after school begins. 

We insert this for the especial ben- 
eht of two or three of our “would 
be” metropolitan friends who are 
No. 1 cynics in this matter, and who 
do not seem to have heard that even 
Abe Lincoln wasn’t entirely free 
from the corral odor when he first 
saw a City horse car! 


Stuff. 
“08s” 


We pave the way for thousands !! 


The ’08 class knows what to do 
and how to do it. Just see if we 
don’t! We are putting in a 
pavement from the High School 
to the Training School—some- 
thing that will always be of 
use to those who attend the B. Y. 
U. All who tread our path to 
knowledge will ever think of the 
Lofty ‘08s. Other classes wait un- 
til spring to present their parting 
gift, but our motto is, “Do it now.” 

The ’08 class met Sept. 20. Its 
purpose was to effect an organiza- 
tion for the ensuing year. As a re- 
sult, the following officers were 
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elected: Lee R. Taylor, president ; 
Edith Redd, vice president; Annie 
Huntsman,secretary ; Archie Brock- 
bank, treasurer; Carl Nelson, sar- 
geant-at-arms; Hans _ Peterson, 
standard-bearer; Curtis Larson, 
track manager; Bernard Eggert- 
son, Lulu Snow, Erasmus Borg- 
quist, executive committee; Wal- 
damer Call, yell master; Mary 
Cropper, White and Blue represen- 
tative; David E. Reese, Polly Rey- 
nolds, Margaret Bean, program 
committee. 


1909. 


There was a large attendance at 
the class meeting of the ’09s this 
year. The organization is as fol- 
lows: Wyman Berg, president; 
Luella Adams, vice president; Viv- 
ian Spears, secretary and treasurer ; 
Henry Dixon, manager of sports; 
Arch Reynolds, class editor; Tracy 
Wooten, yell master; Lazell Smith, 
standard bearer. After the elec- 
tion of officers the time was spent 
in a jolly handshake. Great en- 
thusiasm was aroused by our mem- 
bers in the interests of the class, 
We intend in every way to carry 
out our motto: “Will, Work and 
Wait.” A. Reynolds. 


1910. 


We have organized our class 
with the following officers : é 

Milton Sevey, president; Myrtle 
Kirkham,vice president; Amy Tay- 
lor, secretary; Oscar Eskelson, 
treasurer; Charles Schwencke, 
class editor; Milton Fletcher, bas- 
ket ball manager; Melvin Benson, 
yell master, and John Stevens, 
standard-bearer. 

We are proud of our officers, not 
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because they are good-looking, but 
because they are loyal to the class. 
As a class we have ambitions which 
are high and noble. In order to at- 
tain the heights of success, we have 
taken for our watch-word, ‘Work 
and Wait.” Chas. Schwenke. 


Commercials. . 


Have you ever heard any one 
talk about Love? If you haven’t 
you ought to come around after 
some of the Commercial class meet- 
ings and hear the little talks made 
in favor of the newly-elected pres- 
ident and the other members of the 
organization. With Love to begin 
with and followed by Miss Mellor 
we intend to maintain our high 
standing in the school, 


With two hundred sturdy work- 
ers at its back, the Commercial class 
can’t help but demand attention. 
Students are seated in every corner 
of the room, and it looks as though 
the class is a school in itself. 

The need of business men is uni- 
versally recognized and here is the 
one place to prepare onesself for his 
life's work. Viewing the situation 
then, is there any reason why we 
should not grow? 


Once more we have been granted 
a privilege to help our Alma Mater, 
by putting in the cement between 
the high school and college build- 
ings. May we have many such priv- 
ileges granted to us. 


We are pleased to see our old 
graduate, Brother Charles Dahl- 
quist, after his filling an honorable 
mission in Sweden; but we are sur- 
prised to note his foreign appear- 
ance. 


Full Line of 


Cold Cremes, 


Crawford’s 


Powders 
IDEAL and 
HAIR Toilet Requisites, 
BAZAAR 


Switches from 31.00 up. Theatrical 

and 

Character Ball 
Costumes 


For Rent. 


Pompadour Curls, 
Puffs, etc. 


Fancy and Plain Comés. 


Superfluous Hair, Moles, 
Black Heads, Ete., 
Removed. 


115 N. Academy Ave. 
PROVO, UTAH 


Clon FYROVO MEAT & 
PACKING CO. 


For Prices on Meat and Groceries 
We'll treat you right. 


BOTH PHONES 39 
49-57 N. ACADEMY AVE. 


Cause and Effect 


THE CAUSE. The best quality, fair 


treatment and the lowest prices. 


THE EFFECT. Busy, busy all the time 
At Poulton’s Grocery 


BOTH PHONES 59 72 W. CENTER ST. 


Everybody knows the TEA a TORE is the place to get 


Pretty China, Dinner Sets, Silver, Glassware Etc. Good things to EAT too 
With BIG PREMIUMS FREE. 


UTAH J. H. Eversoll (#) Mgr. 


TO BE BECOMING you will have to be coming tous. We carry a full line of Dress 
Goods, Velvet, Ribbon and Trimmings, Braid, Furs, Coats, Hoods and Newport Scarfs, 
Finest line of Ladies’ and Gent’s Shoes in the city. Staple Groceries. 


J. H. Frisby Mercantile Co. CENTER STREET 


Ld 

Dr. G. Heindselman 
WA 7 2 H Provo’s Graduate 
‘ and Popular Op- 
YOURSELF tician. Fitted with 
all modern equip- 
or you will ‘arrive’ too tha agent aE pee 
late. Punctuality is a - MiP: pe 
charactistic of all success- satin otal | rae 
ful men. To grasp Clock and Jewelry 
: +4 2 , Repairing. Dia- 
opportunities, you must RARE het kc 
be on time. A reliable Watches. _ Silver- 
timepiece is a necessity amis nnd. depen: 
to every man who would TAYLOR BROS. CO. 
be punctual. Calland see 
those beautiful watches 
which we guarantee to 


wear well and keep ac- ec. ENOCH CLARK 
zt Z J 
ye $10.00 THE BARBER 


Taylor Bros. Co. 24 N. Academy Ave. 
THE BIG STORE Provo, Utah 


You certainly will if you ponder over momentous problems, But tf in 
need of Doors, Windows, Lumber or Moulding don’t worry, just send your 


orders to 


Centra! Lumber @o. 


Both Phones 21 185 W. Third South St., Provo 


Tf you wish that stylish individual ap- 


ane 


pearance in your dress, you should buy 


your Ladies’ Suits, Coats, Skirts and 


a ES 


Waists from us. A new and elegant 


it elena 
line just arrived. We also carry @ 
complete line of pretty and well-fitting 


shoes. The most exclusive styles shown. 


R.R. IRVINE & SON 


127 N. Academy Abe. 


BERGESEN, C. A. PEDERSEN, 
Expert Shoe Repairer Groceries and Probisions. 


I heel them or sabe their soles. Come 86 West Center St. 
unto me. 168 N. Academy Abe. PROVO 


Manwarins & Wood 
The Students’ Barbers 


Opposite the Post Office PROVO, UTAH 


Ali kinds of 
Hosiery, 
Fancy Sweaters, 
Union Suits, 
LI. D. 8. Garments, 
Knit Shirts, Ete. 


Geo. Passey & Co. 


THE KNITTERS 
158 W. Center, - Provo. 


Go Vorth Young Man 


UST over the line next to Montana lies one of the 
best and broadest fields of opportunity out of doors. 
You can select a farm of rich grass-covered soil, 
every acre of which will yield to cultivation twice 
the purchase price in oné season. Profitable beet 
culture with irrigation and without it. 

The climate permits horses to fatten in the winter 
on the range, and beef to be marketed from the 
prairies in March. 

Keep your eye open for the big excursion next 
summer to Raymond, Alberta, Canada. 

Good schools, railroad, telephone, mercantile sup- 
plies, all contiguous to $6.00 land on ten years’ 
time. 

Bureaus of Information: Knight & Sons, Provo, 
Taylor Bros., 102 Main Street, Salt Lake City; 
Knight Sagar Company, Raymond, Alberta, Can. 


SUTHERLAND BROTHERS 


The Leading Livery, Transfer and Boarding Stables 
67 North First West Street, Provo, Utah 
Phones: Ind. 196, Bell 196 z. 


STOP Mr. Student Call at the Busy Hive of 
_ ROBERT BEE 


Why not save your 


time and money by for Dry Goods, Notions, Boots, 
getting your Groceries Shoes. Where you will find 
and School Supplies at the highest possible value for 
the Lowest Possible Price. 
fighest price paid for 
icadem VE ¢ A. : & 
—o Davis fides and Furs. 


Smoot Lumber Company 


Wholesale and Retail, Ideal Portland Cement, Ideal Plaster Paris 
and Hard Wall Plasters, Builders’ Hardware, 
Combination Wire and Slat Fence. 


P.O. Box 488. ‘ d 
Both Phones No. 20 General Building Material. ee 8 E.R, Depot 


HAPPINESS AT LAST! W. H. Brereton, Prest. W. H. Ray, Vice-Prest. 


Fohn Marwick, Cashier Alva Nelson, Asst.Cashiep 


We buy our Meats at the STA TE BANK 
Q@EN TRAL OF PROVO 


EAT Capital paid up $25,000 


ARKET PROVO CITY, UTAH 


Conducts a General Banking Business. A specialty 
of the Savings Department. Pays four per cent 
interest on savings accounts. Little Recording 
Wride & Booth, 222-W. savings banks furnished free with every deposit 


from $1.00 up. Call at Bank and get one. ‘“Sav- 
Mgrs. Center ing is the secret of wealth.” 


The Wm. M. Roylance @o. 


Opposite Court House and on R R. Tracks. 


Oldest established and Largest Handlers of FRUITS AND PRO- 
DUCE in the State. Always want to buy or seli car lots or less. 


See orwriteus. PROVO, UTAH 


PROUO STEAM 
Laundry 


pen Provo, Utah 


PROVO MUSIC COMPANY 


F. R. BOSHARD, Mgr. 


Agents for the Great HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS. 
Special attention to Students. 


B Makes a specialty of Best Hand Sewed 
tephen Aa Harness, Saddles, Horse Blankets, and 
Robes. Also dealer in Guns, Ammuni- 
354 W. Center, Provo nition, Fishing Tackle, Etc. 


. The , Is King of all 
Light White Sewing 
Running Machines 


Over two millions now in use 


Oils, Needles and Supplies for all Kinds of 
Sewing Machines 


Sewing Machines Rented. We re- 
pair all kinds of Sewing Machines 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
IBi N. Academy Abe. Probo, Utah 


WILLIAMS 
HAFFNER ON 
W. S. HOLDAWAY 


The New Dentist ENGRAVERS 
For everything tn the line of Good Teeth 
Office 44 W. Center 


DENVER,COLO. 


OLSON 4 HAFEN, Photographers 


Sole Agents for 
KODAKS and SUPPLIES. 


Amateur Finishing 
a Specialty, 


Largest assortment of 
Souvenir Post Cards, 


Frames, 
Artistic, best quality Photos, 
Group and View Work, 


ae 40 W) OPP. POST Bess 4 


FRANK RAMSEY 


Largest stock of Bicycles and Sundries South of Salt Lake. 
REPAIR WORK GUARANTEED. 
Prices Right. 119 ACADEMY AVENUE. 


Let Facts and Figures Determine 
where you will buy your every day 
necessities as well as luxuries. 
IF YOu 
suvar BOTTS 
you have the advantage cf the larg- 
est assortments as well as low prices 


1121142116 WEST 
CENTER Sn” Provo, Utah 


If you don’t buy Clothes here 
You don’t bay right 
"Naff Said! 


ut 


—Schwab 


A Wire From : rope 
Our Store to 
Your Home 


ft connects us so closely that you practically 
have a drug store rightin your own home, Step 
to your phone, state what you want in drugs and 
the wire will transmit the message to us. 

Our messenger is not quite so quick as the 
phone, but tt will only be a short time before the 
goods are at your door. 

When you want drugs of quality at common 
drug prices remember YOUR PHONE, OUR 
STORE AND OUR QUICK, FREE 
DELIVERY, 


49 Ebon a Avenue Pr OVO Drag Co 


The best goods in the world 
made by the best manufac 
turers in the world are sold by 
the best jewelry store in Utah 


‘ MAIN ST. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


REASONABLE PRICES 
(Small Accounts Especially Solicited) 


